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CROP  AND  YEAR 


PJilKC^HT  1/  :      ACHEAG-E      :       YIELD  PER 
NOT  HARFEST-^D:  EOR  Hii.RW.LT  :  H/iJlVE'S'TEl)  ACM 
_EQi-^G-RAIiI_  J.,(l,000  acres) :  _  l^bushelsi 


•  ■  •PRODUCT  lOlJ  ■ 
(  1,000  "bushels) 


WHITER  V/HEAT 

Average  1942-51 

11»6 

45,249 

17.6 

797,237 

1952 

10.0 

50,348 

20.9 

l,052s801 

1953(  Indicated  i-iay  l) 

19.6 

44,526 

16.4 

729,884 

RYE 

Average  1942-51 

49^8 

2,108 

12,2 

25,837 

1952 

55.7 

.1,385 

11.5 

15,910 

1953 (Indicated  ¥&y  l) 

57, a 

•  1,408 

10.8 

15,142 

COl^ITIGi^  l/[^Y  1 


PRODUCTION 


CROP 

Average ■ 
1942-51 

1952 

Percent 

1953 

'  Average  : 
•  1942-51  : 

1952  ; 

Indicated 
•I^y  l£  1953 

84 
82 

89 
87 

85 
80 

Peaches  2/ 

(1,000  tu. )  

3/13,894 

10,663 

12,110 

l-Iaple  Products: 

Sugar  (1,000  lb.). 
SiruT)  (1,000  gal.) 

340 
1,939 

159 
1^654 

125 
1,^247 

HAY  STOCKS  ON  EARi-iS  LAY  1 
Average  1942-51  _  :       ' '  1952 


CROP 


Percent 
_  4/__ 


1,000 
tons 


Percent 


1,000 

tons 


 1953   

Percent  :  1,000 
_  4/  :  t£n£ 

14.1 


All  hay. 


15.3 


15,443 


13.9 


14,958 


14,731 


l/Percent  of  seeded  acreage,  2/l0  Southern  States.  3/lncludes  some  quantities 
not  harvested.    4/Perccnt  of  previous  year's  crop. 
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CROP 


Average 
1941-50 


CITRUS  PRUIT  HlCliUCTIClJ  l/ 
1950       :  1951 

» 

Thoxisand  "boxes 


Indicated 
1952 


106,607 

121,710  1 

122,590 

125,600 

51,222 

46,580  I 

40,500 

37,950 

1 

- 1  « 

13,450  1 

12,800 

12,400 

KOIITH 


MONTHLY  Am  EGC  FP.ODUCTIOK 

1952    ;  1953 


1942-51 


Average 
1942-51 


EGGS 
1952 


1953 


i  d  Hi  on  pounds 

iiillions 

9,610 

1  9,421 

10,100 

6,305 

1  6,386 

6,298 

10,389 

i  10,134 

10,854 

6,383 

1  6,146 

6,094 

Jan.-A^ril  Incl. 

36,426 

.  ^  

!  35j.857 

38  J93 

22,022 

I  23,562 

23^161 

]./Season  begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shovn  and  ends  v/ith  the  co'miiletion  of 
harvest  the  follovring  year. 
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GElljilHAL  CROP  REPORT,  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1953 
Progress  of  the  1953  crop  season  is  about  normal  for  the  country  as  a  v/hole, 
although  hopes  for  an  early  spring  were  dashed  by  unseasonably  cold  weather  in  April, 
The  soil  moisture  situation  is  now  mostly  satisfactory,  except  in  the  dry  Southwest. 
April  rains  v/ere  beneficial,  even  though  they  delayed  field  operations*    Winter  wheat 
in  the  southern  Great  Plains  v;as  adversely  affected  by  cold  weather  and  freezes  and 
continued  drought,  but  improved  generally  elsewhere.,    Production  is  nov;  estimated  at 
730  million  bushels,  16  million  more  than  on  April  1.    Fall-30\m  oats  and  barley, 
v;hich  are  grovm  largely  in  the  more  humid  areas,  are  generally  prospering.  Pastures 
have  developed  slovily  in  many  areas  where  they  v/ere  overgrazed  last  fall,  and  are 
poor  in  dry  areas,  but  elsev;here  grass  and  hsy  crops  made  good  grov;th. 

Unusually  cold  v/eather,  v.dch  freezing  extending  viell  into  the  South  during  much 
of  April,  retarded  crop  groxirth.    Heavy  rains  delayed  field  work,  except  in  a  large 
interior  portion  of  the  country  and  the  Southv/est  to  southern  California,  Kov;ever, 
fai'raers  v;ere  able  to  accomplish  most  of  their  planned  field  v/ork  and  intended  plant-i- 
ings  to  date.    Only  in  some  northeastern  sections  is  tlie  delay  in  seeding  spring 
grains  likely  to  result  in  shifts  to  later  crops,  while  in  some  other  sections  v;ork 
is  still  advajiced.    Freezes  which  occurred  at  the  latest  date  of  record  in  several 
southern  sections  necessitated  replanting  of  cotton  and  perhaps  some  other  crops 
and  may  have  damaged  fruit,  lespedeza  and  tender  vegetables* 

Adverse  April  v/eather  in  the  Great  Plains  slowed  development  of  an  already  back- 
v;ard  v/inter  wheat  crop.    Freezes  were  follov:ed  by  a  few  hot  days  which  dried  the  tips 
of  leaves,  and  then  by  more  low  tempei^atures.    Drought  has  continued  in  an  inrportant 
area  extending  from  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhandles  and  Nev/  I-Iexico  into  southoastem 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

May  I,  1953 


PERCENT 
or  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t  :     Good  to  excellent 
'65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
35  to  50  }ES  Severe  drought 
Under  35  |H  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  C.UBRF.NT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  fOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 


*  tNniCATFS  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOF  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
fRCM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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Colorado  and  southxirestern  Kansas c«    Orox^iers  havG  turned  cattle  into  many  fields 
to  salvage  the  wheat  as  grazing,  wh: ch  supplemented  the  phort  range  and  iiasture 
feed.  .  Much  of  the  crop  in  neatern  Kansas  and  parts  of  Nebraska  is  still  in  pre- 
carious condi.tion,  and  depends  on  continued  timely  rainsr.    In  imch  of  this  dry 
Great  Plains  area  the  earlier  vrheat  has  exhausted  the  short  supply  of  soil  moisture 
and  is  dying,  tut  much  that  emerfred  during  the  uinter,  and  which  ::ps  not  expected 
to  survive,  still  has  moisture.    This  has  tended  to  hold  abandonment  somewhat 
belovj  that  exr^ected  earlier,  tliongh  it  is  much  heavier  than  usual^,      In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  North  Central  soft  wheat  area,    and  most  other  sections 
wheat  prospects  have  improved  or  continv\ed  '.'ood.    The  cool  weather  and  ample 
moisture  has  tended  to  slow  grovrbh,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  thickened  stands 
because  of  additional  tillering^,  ■ 

A  rye  cron  of  only  million  bushels  is  now  in  prosnect,  smallest  in 

the  88  years  of  record*     Yield  per  acre  prospects  are  well  below  average,  and  the 
acreage  for  grain  is  second  vsmal].est  of  record.    Rye,  oats  and  barley  are  heading 
in  the  South  and  harvest  of  oats  is  under  vay  in  Floridac    Yield  prospects  for 
fall-soT-m  oats  and  barley  are  unusually  good.    The  outturn  of  maple  prciucts 
this  spring  is  about  a  fourth  less  than  last  spring,  because  pf  a  short  season  and 
a  continuing  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  trees  tappedc    A  sharp  expansion  in 
acreage  of  potatoes  for  late  spring  harvest  is  expected. to  result  in  a  near- 
record  outturn  for  that  portion  of  the  crop.    Acreage  for  summer  harvest  has  also 
been  increased  almost  a  fifths    Dig.^ing  is  under  way  in  Florida,  California, 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  will  becorae  general  later  in  May  in  Georgia-Crrolinas 
areas o 

Hay  meadows  have  mostly  developed  well,  but  with  only  poor  to  fair  piro sheets 
in  North  Dakota  and  the  Great  Plains  area  from  Kansas  to  Texas,,    Con^iition  is 
reported  at       ^5ercent;>  U  points  lews  than  a  year  ago,  but  1  point  above  average^ 
It  is  expected  tliat  a  hay  crop  of  IOI1-IO8  million  tons  >rill  be  harvested  in  1953* 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  current  condition,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hay- 
consuming  animal  units  on  farms  over  last  year;  and  the  smaller  than  average 
carryover  of  hay.    Pastures  developed  slox;ly  in  April,  but  condition  is  rather 
uniformly  good,  except  in  most  of  the  Great  Plains,    The  averag-'-  for  the  country, 
at  80  ;cercent,  is  7  points  belox<r  a  year  afjo  and  2  points  below  average.  Carrying 
capacity  is  lox^rer  than  usunl  this  soring  in  a  number  of  areas  vxhere  pastures  were 
over-grazed  because  of  dry  conditions  last  fall  and  have  been  put  to  use  as  early 
as  possible  because  of  shortages  of  roughage^    Range  pastures  shoxijed  less  than 
usual  improvement  during  April  and  range  feed  condition  at  7^  percent  is  the  same 
as  2  years  ago,  othen-jise  lov/est  for  May  1  since  1937 o    Livestock  wintered  x-jell, 
except  in  the  dry  Southxrest,  but  made  lesr  than  seasonal  gains  during  April* 

Spring  xrork  xras  hindered  rather  generally  during  April  by  rains  that  kept 
fields  x-ret.  This  largely  offset  the  advancement  that  'tss  general  about  the  first  of 
April,  A  fox;  areas  -  New  England;  Nex-r  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Arkansas  and 
other  scattered  .sections  -  report  progrei-s  is  retarded.  The  season  is  still  advanced 
in  Illinois,Mis30uri,Nebraska, California  and  a  few  other  States,    Seeding  of  spring 
grains  had  been  delayed  in  a  dry  Montana-Dakotas  ai-eajbut  April  rains  enabled  far^ 
mers  to  proce?'d  and  by  May  1  progress  x-.'as  about  normal*      In     South  Dakota, 
about    four-fifths    of    the    soring     grain    seeding   x;as      done    by   May  1, 
In   Texas,      flax    harvest    x-;as    well     along,    oats    were  ripening. 
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corn  and  rice  v;ere  ciostly  pl-o.nted;  "olantin^:  of  soreh-oms  had  moved  up  into  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  iitate,  "but  much  of  that  area  v/a?  too  dry  for  germination, 
itice  seeding  ^/as  delayed  in  Ar'^ansas.    Peanut  plantings  v;ere  about  on  schedule.  In 
northern  areosj  plov/in^  for  corn  and  soybeans  started  in  I-iarch  and  enoug^h  v.'orlc  was 
possible  in  April  to  Keep  up  to  schedule  prettly  v/ell;  planting  v/as  started  in 
Illinois  in  the  second  week  of  i'^y.    Freezes  in  the  South  and  packing  of  the  soil 
by  heavy  rains  has  resulted  in  considerable  replanting  of  cotton,,  which  will  be 
late. 

Milk  production  in  April  set  a  new  high  mark  for  the  month;  and  production 
per  cov/  in  herd  on  I^Iay  1  also  v;as  record  high.    In  both  instances,  gains  over 
the  previous  month,  hov/ever,  were  less  tha^i  the  usual  season-vl  gains.    Egg  pro- 
duction in  April  was  slightly  less  thsn  a  year  ago  and  5  "oercent  beluv/  average; 
desTDite  a  high  output  per  layer^    The  nutaber  of  layers  in  April  v/as  2  percent  less 
than  last  Anril  and  7  percent  belov.-  aver&ge.    Chicks  and  ,yo\.uig  chickens  on  farms 
^iay  1  numbered  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier »  but  11  percent  belov;  average. 

Prod\iction  of  s-pring  comroercial  ve^^etables  is  exnected  to  be  a  tenth  larger 
than  either  last  spring  or  the  1949-51  average  for  the  season.    This  is  due  to 
a  larger  spring  acreage  and  above  average  yields  resulting  from  favorable  crop 
conditions,    larger  outturns  of  onionr.v  cabbage,  tomatoes,  v/atermelonf?  and 
asparagus  more  than  offset  -oroduction  declines  in  lima  beans,  snap  beane, 
cauliflower,  sv/eetcorn,  cucuiubers  and  eggplant  and  sharper  cuts  in  carrots,  green 
peas  and  pljallots.    For  sumner  markets,  preliminary  estiii:ates  for  vegetables 
accounted   for  nearly  kilf  of  the  total  point  to  a  ll-'>  percent  increase  in  acreage 
over  last  year.     Vegetables  for  jsrpcessing  will  be  grov/n  on  almost  as  large  an 
acreage  as  in  1952,  if  -nresent  intentions  are  realized,    A  sharp  decline  is  in 
prospect  for  tomatoes;  sweetcorn  and  spinach  acrea^res  are  virt'.ially  the  same; 
the  8  others  all  shov/  small  increases  over  1952,. 

Peach  prospects  in  the  10  Southern  States,  cherry  prosTects  in  V/asi'iington 
and  Ore-^-.on  and  deciduous  fruit  nrospects  in  Californi:  on  i'by  1  ^''ere  fair  to 
good,  despite  the  freezing  temperatures  vrhich  occurred  in  most  of  the  areas  in 
April,    Peach  production  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  forecast  at  14  percent 
above  1952,  but  13  percent  below  average,     California  production  of  swtet  cherries 
is  expected  to  be  less  tlian  last  year,  but  above  average.    Production  of  apricots 
and  plums  ii\  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1952^  but  belov/  avera^.e.     In  California, 
the  amount  of  spring  freeze  damage  varies  v/idely  betv/een  areas,  with  most  losses 
occurring  in  early  blooming  fruits  and  less  favorable  orciirrd  and  vineyard  sites, 
iiarketing  of  a  record  orange  crop  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Grarefrait 
production  is  smaller  tlian  last  season.     liost  of  the  crop  xiad  been  iiioved  by 
May  1,  except  for  California  suinmer  grapefruit.     The  cold  weather  did  some 
damage  to  tiie  lemon  crop  in  California, 

WIMTSR  irtm.'H;    A  1953  winter  xi/heat  crop  of  730  million  bushels  is  now  in  prospect— 

16  Uiillion  bushels  more  than  the  Anril  1  forecast.    A  crop  this 
size  v/ou].d  be  31  percent  swaller  than  the  buinner  1,053  rdllion  bushe]  crop  of  1952, 
and  8  percent  below  average.     Cool  v/eather  over  most  of  the  country  during  April 
slowed  the  rate  of  plant  grov/tli,     Hov/ever,  v/here  soil  moisture  was  ample,  the 
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cooler  temperatures  favored  tillering  and  establit^hjnr-nt  of  stands  for  Inte  germinated 
v;heato    Lack  of  soil  moisture  continued  to  dgpress  crop  prospects  in  the  Southv/est 
Plains  areao    In  'fexas  and  Jlew  ^ie.■x:ico,  loss  of  v/heat  acreat^e  dviring  April  v;as  heavier 
than  e^rpected  earlier.    Also,  acreage  of  wheat         lost  in  the  Oklahoma  Pax~.handle, 
southv/est  Kansas  and  southeast  Colorado,  ,"but  in  each  of  these  3  States  estimated 
abandonment  is  less  than  a  month  ecrlier.    In  the  v/estern  tv;o-third3  of  Kansas  and 
south-central  Nebraska  soil  n.oisture  supplies  are  limitedo    Wheat  in  the  Southwest 
depends  on  future  rainfall  t\r  continued  grov/th  and  maturitye    The  crop,  as  a  v/hole, 
is  somewhat  "behind  normal  development,    i'Jarly  varieties  are  heading  in  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and  Virciniac    illsev/here  as  far  north  as  Kansas  the  crop  is  in  its  "boot" 
stages 

Soil  moisture  conditions  in  ilebraska  i;ere  improved  by  April  rainfall  except  in 
limited  sections  mostly  in  the  south-central  area^    Cool  teraxjeratures  since  April  1 
favored  the  development  of  healtliy  v/heat  plants-,    In  northeastern  Colorado  the  crop 
ira^jroved  considerably  during  the  month  and.  resulted  in  an  increase  in  production 
prospects  for  the  State  as  a  v/holoo 
belov: 

In  Kansas , /normal  temperatures  during  the  month  retarded  growth,  but  limited  the 
drain  of  the  short  supply  of  soil  moisture,,    l/heat  turned  broim  in  continuously 
cropped  fields  in  southv.'e stern  courlties  and  other  scattered  v/estern  areaso    On  the 
v/hole,  the  current  prospect,  at  ll6  million  bushels,  is  6  mii3.ion  less  than  a  month 
agoe 

Prospective  production  in  Oklahoma  is  less  than  a  month  ago.    Abandonment  of 
planted  acreage  has  been  extremely  hig^h  in  the  v/estern  part  of  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle 
but  progressively  less  moving  east\^ard»    Inch  of  this  abandonment  was  reflected  in 
the  April  forecast o    Hot  v/inds  April  2:?  caused  severe  burning  of  leaves  and  some 
heads  throughout  imich  of  the  westei;n  v/heat  areao    Late  maturing  v/heat  v;ould  make 
considerable  recovery  if  v/eather  conJitions  during  1-iay  are  near  normals  Stooling 
has  -.been  only  fair  and  heads  are  somGv.^hat  short  on  early  maturing  varieties© 

Production  prospects  in  Texas  declined  nearly  2^i-  percent  from  the  April  fore- 
cast, largely  due  to  deterioration  of  the  crop  in  the  High  Plains  area©  Abandonment 
of  planted  acreage  has  been  extremely  high  in  this  section,  v;here  April  rainfall  v;as 
well  belov/  normal  and  insufficient  to  alleviate  the  dry  soil  condition^  Prospects 
are  more  favoro.ble  in  the  Lev;  xlolling  Plains, 

In  Illinoist  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Ilichigan,  tjie  crop  continued  to  improve  as  cool 
v/eather  and  adequate  soil  moisture  favored  grov/th  and  developmento    A  slightly  largei 
idssouri  crop  is  in  prospect  thgn  on  April  Ic    In  other  eastern  areas  nearer  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  above  normal  precipitation  and  belov/  normal  temperature  d.uring 
Api'il  slowed  growth  and  caused  yellc  ing  of  plantSa 

In  Montana,  Idalio  and  Washington,  crop  prospects  v/ere  slightly  above  a  month 
ago,  even  though  plant  grov/th  v/as  somev/hat  retarded  by  cool  April  temperatureso  Sub- 
soil .moisture  reserves  in  Montana  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  .crop  over  an 
extended  dry  period,  thus,  the  outturn  is  more  dependent  than  usual  on  rainfall 
during  the  next  two  months » 

For  the  United  States,  an  estimated  ^,5^6,000  acres  remains  for  harvest^  TJjis 
acreage  is  smaller  by  12  percent,  or  5*8  million  acres  than  that  harvested  in  1952, 
but  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  previous  10  yearso    The  portion 
of  the  seeded  acreage  that  v/ill  not  be  harvested  for  grain  is  esti-nated  at  19e6  per- 
cent, compared  v/ith  lOoO  percent  in  195?t  2&,6  percent  in  1951  ai^d  the  average  of 
lie 6  percent..    Based  on  liay  1  conditions,  the  in.Ucated  yield  per  harvested  acre  is 
l6«^  bushels,  compared  vrith  20,9  bushels  la.st  year  and  the  I0~year  average  of- 
17f,6  bushelso  -  7'  - 
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RYB;.   Conditions  on  I^iay  1  indicate  a  19:53  rye  crop  of  15,lilj-2,000  "bushels.    A  crop 

this  size  v;ould  lie  the  smallest  of  record  be^finning  in  1666e    The  intended 
1,408,000  acres  for  harvest  as  grain,  v;hile  nearly  2  percent  above  ti.e  er.cepti  onally 
lov/  harvested  acreage  lar.t  year,  is  substantially  less  than  the  averr.'^e  of  2,108,0u0 
acres,  and  tJ:ie  second  smallest  of  record  a 

Yield  per  lie.rvested  acre  is  indicated  at  10,8  bushels  for  the  United  Stn.tes, 
v;hich  would  be  below  the  ll.,5  bushels  in  1952  and  the  avera^-e  of  12^2  bushels.  In 
the  four  major  i:)roducintC  States,  j'^ield  prospects  v/ere  above  1952  in  idnnesota,  but 
below  in  Hebraska,  IJorth  and  South  Dakota, 

The  proportion  of  the  tot;il  acreage  seoded  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  lower  than  in  the  past  tv;o  ye9jcs»    Total  acres  of  rye  planted  is  also 
below  the  last  years, 

KACHiJS,  10  Southern  States  and  Califorriia:    The  1953  peach  crop  in  the  1(J  Southern 

States  is  forecast  at  12,110,000  bushels 
14  percent  above  the  1952  crop,  but  10  percent  belov;  the  1951  crop  and  13  percent 
belov;  averagCe    Larger  crops  than  in  1952  ai'e  expected  in  G-eor^cia,  Florida,  iiissis- 
sippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,    Production  for  1953  is  indicated  to 
be  belov;  average  for  each  State©    ■  " 

In  Worth  Carolina,  frosts  on  April  2<J-?1  caused  some  damage  to  peach  prospects. 
Heaviest  damage  vas  in  the  ?olk-i-iutherford  County/  areas  with  the  ilt.  Airy  section 
also  reporting  considerable  losss    in  the  Sandhills,  dai.at:e  ranged  x'rom  virtually 
none  to  severe.    Orchards  in  all  arens  have  been  v:eli  pruned.    In  South  Carolina, 
prospects  generally  are  fair  to  good,  although  in  some  localities  the  outlook  for 
the  crop  varies  from  near  failure  to  very  ^-ood.,    Ueather  conditions  in  Georgia  durinf 
the  v;inter  and  early  spring  v;ere  favorable  for  the  peach  cropo    Selov;  freezing 
teriperatures  on  April  13  to  20  did  less  damage  to  the  crop  than  first  thought.  The 
greatest  damage  occurred  in  the  central  pai-t  of  the  Stateo    Belov;  normal  terxperatures 
dxiring  April  delayed  development  of  the  cropo    The  first  shipments  by  varieties  are 
expected  as  follov/s:    Dixired  and  Earl.y  Red  A^e,  last  v;eek  of  lay;  Dixigem,  first 
week  of  June;  Early  Hiley  and  Southland,  middle  of  June;  and  Elberta,  the  first 
v;eek  of  July,    In  Alabama,  several  frosts  v/ere  reported  but  these  v/ere  mostly  in  the 
northern  area  where  fev;  i^eaches  are  grown.    Chilton  Cotinty,  the  main  peach  area,  did 
not  suffer  any  appreciable  damage,,    I'ear  freezing  temperatiires  in  April  in  Idssis- 
sippi  did  very  little  damage  to  peaches.    Peach  iDrospects  in  Louisiana  are  good  in 
the  commercial  areas.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  expected  to  begin  the  early 
part  of  June,  about  tv;o  v/eeks  earlier  than  usual.    Prospects  in  Arkansas  vary  viidely 
by  areas  v/ith  practically  no  peaches  this  year  in  the  northwest  section  but  a  near 
average  crop  for  the  State.    Lov;  temperatures  and  hailstorms  damaged  the  crop  in  some 
areas,    i'reezing  temperatures  in  Oklahoma  April  16-20  caused  some  damage  but  not  as 
much  as  v;aG  expected  earlier,    Hainfall  in  April  v;a3  ample  in  the  major  eastern  areas 
of  the  State,    In  Texas,  a  good  crop  is  indicated  in  all  im^oortant  districts.  There 
was  sufficient  cool  weather  this  year  for  normal  dormancy  and  practically  no  damage 
resulted  from  freezes,    koisture  conditions  are  good  in  the  east  north  centrtil  and 
Plateau  areas o 

In  California,  some  damage  to  Clingstone  peaches  v:as  caused  by  the  April  freezes 
but  v;as  less  thaji  to  many  of  the  other  deciduous  fruits.    Thinning  or  pei'tial  thin- 
ning is  expected  to  be  required  in  m.ost  orchards.    Prospects  for  freestones  point  to 
a  relatively  good  crop,  although  som.e  da;:iage  \;lis  caused  by  the  April  freezes  to 
Early  Elbertas  and  other  early  blooming  varieties^ 
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CITRIE :    The  total  orange  crop  for  the  19^2-^3  season  is  estimated  si->  120©? 

million  boxes       2  porcent  above  last  season  and  18  percent  above  average. 
The  total  grapefruit  crop  is  placed  at  38  million  boxes  —  6  percent  less  than  last 
season  and  26  percent  less  than  average.    California  lemons  are  estimated  at  12ob 
million  boxes  — •  3  percent  less  than  last  season  and  2  percent  less  than  averar^eo 
E'jrly  and  mid-season  oranf^es  have  been  harvested  except  for  about  a  million  bo::es 
of  California  navels «    About  hh  million  boxes  of  Valencias  were  still  available  for 
use  on  May  1       I6  million  in  Florida  and  28  million  in  California.    On  May  1, 
19^2  about  h2  million  boxes  of  Valencia  oranges  remained  for  harvest  —  16  million 
in  Florida  and  26  million  in  California «    Very  few  midseason  oranges  were  avail- 
able in  either  State  a  year  ago*    Only  about  ^  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  were 
available  on  May  1  this  year  compared  with  about  12  million  a  year  earlier  of 
which  9  million  were  utilizedc 

Florida  citrus  trees  are  in  excellent  condition  although  many  areas  have 
only  a  moderate  set  of  new  crop  fruit.    Moisture  supplies  were  ample  during  Aprils 
The  Texas  citrus  areas  received  vary  little  rain  during  April,    Regular  irrigation 
dj.stricts  have  been  short  of  water  and  many  groves  have  been  irrigated  from  private 
wells,    California  citrus  trees  are  generally  in  good  condition.    All  varieties  of 
Crlifomia  citrus  experienced  a  long  blooming  period  and  April  frosts  probably 
killed  some  of  the  open  blossoms  c    Hox^ever,  prospects  for  the  1953-^U  crops  are 
favorable.    Most  areas  received  beneficial  rains  on  Aoril  26  and  27« 

CHERRIES,  California,  Washington  and  Oregont    The  California  sx^re';t  cherry  crop  is 

forecast  ^  31,000  tons,  8,^00  tons 
below  the  19^2  cron  but  11^200  tons  above  the  short  19^1  crop.  The  10- year  aver- 
age is  29>530  tons.3  Since  cherries  in  California  bloomed  later  than  some  of  the 
other  deciduous  fruit  crops,  frost  damage  was  generally  light o  A  few  of  the  very 
early  varieties  are  already  maturingc  The  19^3  production  is  expected  to  consist 
of  13^200  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  17,800  tons  of  other  varieties.  In  19^2,  the 
production  of  Royal  Anns  was  l6,500  tons  and  other  varieties  was  23,000, 

In  I'ashingtonj  freezes  during  mid-April  caused  some  danage  to  sweet  cherries. 
Considerable  orchard  heating  was  done  in  both  the  Yakima  and  V/enatchee  areas c  The 
bloom  in  the  western  sour  cherry  area  was  about  two  weeks  later  than  usualo 

In  Oregon,  sweet  cherries  bloomed  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time^ 
The  bloom  of  sour  cherries  was  goods    April  was  generally  cold  and  wet  and  had 
only  a  few  days  of  good  pollination  X'jeather  for  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries -> 
There  was  vary  little  frost  damage  to  either  sour  or  sweet  cherries o 

APRICOTS,  Calif ornia>^  The  apricot  crop  in  California  is  forecast  at  178,000  tons, 

13  percent  above  the  19^2  crop,  3  percent  -above  the  19^1 
crop  but  11  percent  below  the  10-year  average,,    The  mild  T-rinter  resulted  in  early 
development  of  new  growth  and  blooming.      Cold  weather  in  late  February,  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  first  part  of  April  caused  some  damage,  the  amount  varying 
wiaely  by  areas  ana  among  orchards  in  the  same  area^    The  Winhers  area  suffered 
the  iTiOst  ciainage  whii.e  soine  loss  occurred  in  the  Brentwood  area.;-    Mont  of  the  fresh 
shipiaont-s  originate  from  these  two  areas.    Generally,  thinning  is  in  full  swing  in 
all  areas c 

WAmUTSj  California!    The  May  1  condition  of  walnuts  at  76  percent  is  3  points 

below  a  year  ago  and  6  points  below  the  10-year  avera2:e.  The 
frosts  in  April  did  some  damage  to  the  1953  walnut  crop,  particularly  to  the  early 
blooming  varieties,  ^  g  _ 
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PRUj^IEb  AMD  PJjTjliS ,  California:    Condition  of  prunes  in  California  on  iiay  1  v/as  59  per-' 

cent.    The  condition  a  year  earlier  v/as  68  and  the 
iiay  1  avera^^e  is  74  percent „     Injury  to  prunes  by  the  late  frosts  was  irregular. 
The  heaviest  daraafce  was  reported  in  ilapa,  Sonouia  and  Colusa  Counties,     Some  damage 
was  also  reported  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 

.  The  production  of  plums  in  Ca]ifornia  is  forecast  at  76,000  tons,  ^3,000  tons 
above  the  production  in  195>J  but  5t600  tons  belov;  average.    The  bloom  vas  very 
heavy  this  yearo     The  damage  by  late  frosts  v/as  rather  light, 

PEi'iRSj,  California;    Pear  prospects  in  souie  areas  sustained  very  little  lost,  by  the 

late  frosts  since  the  bloasdning  of  pears  is  generally  later 
than  many  deciduous  fruit  crops,    Piov/ever,  in  soiiie  orchp.rds  and  in  some  localities, 
the  daniage  was  quite  heavy^ 

ALMOI\!DS^  California;  ..The  May  1  condition  of  almonds  reported  at  56  nercent,  is  the 

same  as  a  year  ago.    The  10-year  ijay  1  avera.,e  condition  is  64, 
The  winter  months  were  favorable  for  early  developmentc    Early  blooming- 
varieties  were  damaged  by  the  late  February  and  ^arch  freezes.    Additional  damage 
was  caused  by  frosts  of  April  7  to  9,    Prospects  in  general  are  very  irregnilar 
betv/een  areas« 

GRAPES y  California*    The  April  7-9  freezes  caused  some  damage  to  gratje  ■nrospects, 

although  the  amount  of  damage  varies  vridely  b/  areas  and  even 
betv/een  vineyards  in  the  saiae  area„    V/hile  prosiDects  for  all  varietal  groups  are 
belov/  the  1952  crop,  the  reduction  in  table  varieties  is  not  expected  to  be  as 
large  as  for  raisin  and  virine  varieties, 

APPLICS,  California:     The  crop  bloomed  earlier  then  usual.     Some  of  the  earlier 

flov/ering  varieties  were  definitely  damaged  by  the  late 
spring  frosts.     Watsonville  area  generolly  escaped  the  freeze  injury. 

EARLY  COI-iI-'Lii;RCI.hL  POTATOiilS ;     In  Florida's  important  Hastings  area»  digging  was  about 

hrnlf  completed  by  ^'ky  1  and  should  continue  into  June, 
Yields  are  turning  out  a  little  belovr  preharvest  expectations  but  a  record-large 
crop  is  still  indicated. 

Acreage  for  late  sm'ing  harvest  v/as  exrianded  shar">ly  this  year  and  the  crop 
nov/  in  prospect  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1S46,     Yield  prospects  are  generally  good. 

In  California,  frosts  damaged  the  crop  and  retarded  grov/th,  particularly  in 
the  i'dison  and  Arvin  districts  of  V^evn  County.     Kiovement  to  i-ay  1  was  from  these 
tv/o  districts  and  supplies  coming  from  these  areas  v/ill  increase  during  i'-'ay. 
Volume  from  California  will  become  increasingly   heavy  during  I-iay  as  harvest  of  the 
later  districts  in  Kern  County  gets  under  way.     Condition  of  potatoes  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona  is  good  and  shipments  should  start  aboat  June  1. 

Acreage  v/as  expanded  sharply  in  Louisiana  and  high  yields  are  being  obtained. 
Rains  hrve  slowed  harvest  but  peak  movement  nho ild  occur  during  the  first  half  of 
Kay,     Condition  of  the  Alabama  crop  v/as  excellent  until  mid-April, 
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Since  then  excessive  rains  and  winds  have  caused  some  damage  to  the  south  Alahama 
crop-,    In  south  Georgia,  also  excessive  rains  have  roduced  yield  prospects.  During 
April,  the  South  Carolina  crop  improved  after  "being  rete^rded  "by  excessive  rainfall 
in  imrchr    Digging  of  this  crop  should  start  about  mid^ilay  and  reach  its  peak  about 
JvLne  1«    Condition  of  tae  Oklahoma  crop  is  good,    Plajiting  in  Arkansas  vras  delayed 
by  cold,  v.'et  weather  and  growth  in  many  fields  was  retarded  by  April  freezes.  In 
Tennessee,  freezing  v;eather  shortly  after  ijiid«^pril  de.me,sed  plants  in  many  fields 
but  the  crop  has  made  good  recovery;.    Condition  of  the.  yorth  Carolina  crop  is  goodo 
Light  movement  from  this  State  should  begin  about  i'lay  20  and  shipments  should  reach 
volume  during  the  first  weak  of  June„ 

Compared  v;ith  last  year,  acreage  for  summer  I'.arvest  in  Virginia,  Itoylandf 
Kentucky,  I'lissouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Georgia  and  New  Jersey  has  been 
increased  almost  one'-fifth,  v;ith  the  sharpest  increase  in  the  Texas  PanliandlOe 
Acreage  v/as  increased  in  all  commercial  Virginia  areas,  v;ith  the  biggest  expansion 
in  Northampton  County  on  the  iHastern  Shore,    Some  early  digging  shoiild  get  under  way 
in  tliis  State  the  last  week  of  Ifey,    V/et  weather  delayed  planting  in  I^aryland  and 
New  Jerseye    Potatoes  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  v/ere  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
suffer  significant  damage  from  the  lov;  temperatures  occurring  during  the  second  half 
of  April,    The  Kansas  crop  is  developing  satisfactorily.    In  Nebraska,  planting  waa 
completed  a  little  earlier  than  usual  but  cold  iireather  has  retarded  development  of 
the  crop,    Nhxch  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  acreage  was  plaxited  earlier  than  usual^ 
However,  harvest  is  not  expected  to  c^et  under  way  ijuitil  about  the  usual  time^  since 
development  v/an  retarded  b,7  raid^April  frosts 5 

TOBACCO  ^  1951  AND  195S  REVISIObS;     The  United  States  production' of  all  tobacco  in 

1952  is  estimated  at  2,255  million  pounds.  This 
is  about  2  percent  greater  than  the  estimate  of  last  December  and  is  about  3  percent 
less  than  the  1951  record  crop  of  2,332  million  poundso    The  IQc-year  average 
production  v;as  1,842  million  pounds g    Tobacco  was  liarvested  from  1,773,000  acres  in 
1952,  slightly  below  the  1,779,900  acres  harvested  in  1951e    Pinal  sales  data 
covering  most  of  the  1952  crop,  and  special  reports  by  grovrers,  dealers  and  others, 
including  marketing  card  data  assembled  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, fiirnished  the  basis  for  the  revisions. 

The  value  of  the  1952  crop  of  all  tobacco  is  placed  at  1,128  million  dollars. 
This  is  the  third  crop  in  succession  for  v;liich  value  hs.s  exceeded  a  billion  dollars. 
The  averai;e  price  received  by  grov/ers  in  1952  was  50,0  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  51j,l  cents  in  1951, 

FluO'-ctured  tobacco  production  totaled  1,365  million  ipounds  in  1952-^'Second 
only  to  the  1951  record  crop  of  1,453  million  pounds.    Since  the  1,111,300  acre-s 
harvested  in  1952  was  practically  the  same  as  that  harvested  in  1951,  the  lower 
production  v/as  due-  to  lower  yields  in  most  flue».cured  tobacco  producing  States,  An 
exception  is  Virginia  where  late  season  rains  ma.terially  benefited  the  crop.  The 
1952  crop,  v/as,  vrell  above  the  10«=>year  average  of  1,064  million  pounds. 

Bur  ley  production  in  1952  established  a  record  high  of  650  million  pounds.^-aboat 
5  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  of  618  million  pounds  harvested  in  1951, 
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The  acreage  harvested  is  placed  at  463,500  acres,  nearly  2  percent  above  1,951,  In 
spite  of  the  dry  weather  during  July  and  Augu.st  over  much  of  the  Belt,  a  record  hi^h 
yield  of  1,4.03  pounds  per  acre  wc.s  obtained.    Althougli  prospects  for  a  record  hurley 
tobacco  crop,  v/ere .  poor  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  crop  made  excellent 
proe^ress  just  before  harvest.    Caring  v/eather  v/as  favorable  and  the  crop  weighed  out 
heavier  thp.n  v;as  anticipated.    The  1941<>'50  average  production  v;as  about  500  million 
pounds,  .  . 

Production  of  fire-cured  axiddark  air-cured  tobacco  totaled  58,2  and  33„8  million  \ 
poundso  respectively,  in  Vj52^     In  1951 ^  production  of  these  classes  totaled  59.5  i 
and  31,7  million  pound So    Yields  in  1952  v/ere  good  considering  the  hot  and  dry  v/eather 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,     The  downward  trend  continued  in  the  acreage  harvested  of 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco. 

Cigar  tobacco  production  in  1953  is  estimated  at  107,6  million  nounds  compared 
with  127,7  million  -nounds  produced  in  1951,  Cigar  filler  production  at  44.8  million 
pounds  is  sharply  below. the  1951  production  of  63,0  million  pounds  as  a  result  of  the 
Pennsylvania  seedleaf  acreage  being  reduced  by  almost  one-third.    Binder  and  v/ranper 
production  at  48,3  and  14,5  million  pounds,  resnectively,  compare  with  49.8  and  14,9 
million  pounds  harvested  in  1951,    Filler  and  binder  production  are  each  below  the 
10-year  average „ 

VikTU)  FE.ODUCTS;    Production  of  maple  sirup  in  1953  is  estii:iated  at  1,247,000  gallons— 
a  decrease  of  25  percent  from  the  l,r)54,000  gallons  produced  in  1952, 
Maple  sugar  production,  estimated  at  125,000  pounds,  is  21  percent  less  than  pro- 
duced last  year,    A  continuing  dovmward  trend  in  nmber  of  trees  tapped  together  vrith 
lower  yields  per  tree    this  year  accounts  for  tiiis  decreased  production.     It  ia  esti- 
mated that  only  6,685,000  trees  were  tapped  this  year  compared  to  7,056,000  in  1952 
the  previous  record  low. 

The  1953  maple  season  started  earlier  than  usual  and  the  length  of  season  v;as  a 
little  less  than  average  in  most  areas.    In  New  England  the  season  opened  prematurely 
d^iring  a  period  of  vrarm  v/eather  in  February  which  encouraged  some  limited  tanping. 
After  a  cold  period  in  early  ferch  conditions  again  became  favorable  for  production 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  v/ith  the  season  closing  arotmd  liarch  30,  one  of 
tae  earliest  closing  dates  in  recent  years.    Over  the  maple  products  areas  as  a 
whole,  the  sap  runs  were  of  relatively  short  duration  and  many  producers  were  not 
preiDared  to  tap  for  the  first  runs  in  February,    In  Maryland  and  Ohio  some 
early  tapping  was  done  in  January  v/ith  producers  in  other  States  stating  that  they 
would  probably  have  obtained  better  yields  if  they  had  started  tapping  earlier, 

HAY;    May  1  stocks  of  old  hay  on  farms  totaled  14,731,000  tons  for  the  United  States. 

This  v/as  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  less  than  last  year  and  three* 
quarters  of  a  million  tons  less  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  10  years, 

Farm  stocks  of  old  hay  now  are  less  than  a  year  ago  in  nearly  all  important  hay 
States  east  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Texas.    They  are  below  the  10-year  average  in 
The  South  Central  States,  in  the  five  adjacent  llorth  Central  States,  in  Michigan, 
Nev/  York,  Pennsylvania  and  in  some  other  northeastern  States,    Because  of  the  cold 
wet  April  in  many  of  these  States,  hay  feeding  was  required  somewhat  later  than 
usual. 
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In  the  VJestern  States  and  in  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  a  £ew 
eastorn  States  May  1  stocks  of  old  hay  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  larger  then 
average  in  some  of  them? 

May  1  reported  condition  of  hay  was  8^  percentj  h  points  below  a  year  ago 
but  one  point  above  average.    Reported  May  1  condition  of  hay  is  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  10- year  overage  in  all  but  10  States <,    In  the  wild  hay  area  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains,  the  condition  of  tame  hay  vras  1  to  11  points  below  average. 
May  1  condition  of  tame  hay  also  was  below  average  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
In  the  South  from  Texas  to  Crrolina,  inclusive,  but  not  including  Florida,    May  1 
hay  condition  was  average  or  betters 

PASTURES :    The  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  May  1  averaged  80  percent  of  normal  — 

■  2  points  below  average  for  the  date  and  7  points  below  the  unusually 
high  condition  of  a  year  ago,.    Pasture  conditions  were  generally  favorable  on 
May  1  except  for  the  Great  Plains  area  and  r)art  of  the  West,    Mild  open  weather 
prevailing  nationally  through  March  gave  promise  of  good  early  pasture  feed. 
However,  cold  weather  during  April  retarded  grass  groi«rbh  generally  over  the  Nation, 

•  Pasture  feed  continued  very  short  and  made  little  growth  during  April  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  where  little  progress  vras  made  due  to  continued  cold  x^eather. 
Pasture  conditions  on  May  1  in  this  area  wera  from  6  to  l6  percentage  points  below 
average  and  8  to  22  points  beloir  a  year  a^Oo    Pasture  prospects  in  the  central'  and 
northern  Plains  are  much  improved  due  to  general  April  rains-    With  the  advent  of 
warmer  vreather,  grass  should  make  good  groxi'th*    Pastures  in  eastern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  were  supplying  excellent  grean  feed  on  May  Ij  however ;>  grazing  feed  in 
the  westeiTi  parts  of  both  States  continued  to  deteriorate  due  to  lack  of  -  rain. 

Pastures  x-;ere  in  generally  good  to  excellent  condition  for  May  1  in  the 
entire  E astern  section.    In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  areas,  where  stock 
are  on  lull  pasture  feed.  May  1  pastures  x>;ere  in  average  or  better  condition  and 
furnishing  excellent  feede    In  the  Northeastern  section  of  the  country,  pastures 
xjere  furnishing  little  feed  on  May  1,  but  showed  above  average  prospects.    In  the 
Great  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  VaUey  regions,  pasture  feed" prospects  on  May  1 
were  good  to  excellent.    Grass  made  little  progress  during  April,  due  to  belox^r 
average  temperatures,  but  soil  moisture    conditions  are  erxellent.-, 

Cool  weather  and  lack  of  moisture  generally  held  back  development  of  range 
and  pasture  feed  during  April  in  the  Wcst^    Development  of  range  and  pasture  grass 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  was  retarded  by  continued  cool  nights  through  most  of  t'lB 
month;  hovjever,  green  feed  prospects  brightened  with  late  April  rains  and  warmer 
xreather.    Pasture  and  range  feed  in  California  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  last  year 
but  A.pril  rains  in  the  North  and  in  Southern  Coastal  Aj^eas  imprgved  prospects. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  grass  made  little  groxrth  due  to  continued  cold  and 
lack  of  soil  moisture.    Old  feed  is  generally  short  and  stock  Tdll  be  on  full 
supr)lemental  feed  until  nex-r  feed  is  available.      Late  April  rains  have  generally 
ass'jred  enough  moisture  to  start  new  pasture  grovith  in  this  area, 

MILK  PRODUCTION t       Oiring    April    the    Nation -s    farm   milking    herds  produced 

10,85U    million   pounds    of    milk,  a    new    record    for  the 
month   which    continued    the     high     level     of  .  earlier   months    this  yearo 
Prodxiction  exceeded  that  of  last  April  by  7  percent,  and  the  10-year  average  for 
the  month  by  h  percent,    Gopd  early  pastures. in  much  of  the  South  and  well  main- 
tained supplemental  feeding  elsexrhere  helped  to  support  a  high  average  level  of 
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milk  flow,  even  triC)Ut<^h  the  seasonal  ^rain  from  April  1  to  iiay  1  wcs  considerably  less 
than  usual  for  the  x^eriod,    April  milk  production  avera^<ed  Zo2Q  pounds  per  capita 
per  day,  hif^'her  th;\n  in  the  last  2  years  but  6  percent  helov;  avera^'e  in  the  19^2-51 
decadeo 


In  herds  kept  "by  crop  correspondents,  milk  prodxxction  per  cov/  set  a  nev;  high 
1  average  of  19 jl.)  pounds  per  day,  3  percent  hif;ljer  than  the  18,57  pounds  a  year 
.ago  and  10  percent  above  the  19^2-51  avera^^e  of  17»35  pounds  t'or  Iway  1,  Production 
per  cov/  gained  6  percent  betveen  April  1  and  Uay  1,  only  about  tliree-fuv.rths  as  much 
as  the  average  increase  during  the  month,    Re^-lonally ,  May  1  production  per  cov;  v;as 
above  average  in  all  ar^as,  v/ith  the  mavf:in  ranging  from  6  percent  in  the  South 
Central  region  to  13  percent  in  the  iJorth  Atlsjitic  yrea.    In  comparison  v/ith  i'^ay  1 
-a  year  ago,  hov/ever,  milk  production  per  com  in  reporters'  herds  in  the  South  AtLantit 
and  l/estern  regions  was  dovm  sli-ahtly.    In  other  re^^ions,  production  per  cov;  rai«jed 
from  3  to  6  percent  higher  than  last  yearo    Of  the  milk  cov/s  in  crop  reporters*  herdt 
73rt7  percent  were  reported  in  jiroduct  i  on  on  Kay  l©    TJiis  v/as  slightly  higher  than 
last  year  and  the  10-year  average-,  but  lovor  than  recorded  for  May  1  from  19't'8 
through  1951 e 

Among  the  30  States  for  v/hich  monthly  production  estimates  are  made  currently, 
this  year's  April  production  exceeded  thct  a  year  ago  in  28  States  and  equaled  last 
April  in  the  other  tv/o.    In  10  States,  nev/  hi,rh  records  for  April  farm  milk  pro- 
duction v/ere  establishedo    Therje  v/ere  located  chiefly  in  iiastern,  G-reat  Lakes,  and 
Southern  areas  east  of  the  idssisgippi.    On  the  other  hrnd,  in  Illinois,  lov/a, -most 
of  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  Pacific  i'orthv/est,  milk  produced  on  farms  during  April 
tijis  year  was  belovr  the  19^2-51  average  as  a  result  of  the  present  lov/er  level  of 
milk  cow  numbers,  '  1/isconsin,  v/ith  more  than  1^  billion  povinds  of  milk  produced  dur- 
ing April,  led  all  States  in  milk  production  for  April,    Minnesota,  v/ith  0,8  billion 
pounds,  v/as  second,  follov;ed  by  Cali I'crnia,  Pennsylvania,  and  lov/a,  all  v;ith  more 
tnan  one-half  billion  pounds. , 

Estimated  I:onthly  liilk  Production  on  Farms,  Selected  States  1/ 
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443 

466 

.  Ky, 

.  131 
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172 

199 

Indo 

299 

294 

300 

312  ! 

Tenn, 

'  188 

200 

1^83 
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467 
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428 

431 
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111 

lib 
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iich. 

456 
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433 
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122 

146 

Uis. 

1.399 
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1,442 

1.533 

•  Okla, 

213 

100 

leo 

173 

id  nn. 

801 

770 

813 

802 

.  Te?:, 

346 

302 

296 

329 

1  ov/a 

555 

4('o 

485 

502 
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■  55 

42 

33 

42 

Ko. 

337 

307 

366  J  Idaho 

114 

101 

96 

104 

r,Dake 

163 

151 

1.39 

154 

Utah 

59 

57 

57 

60 

S.Dak, 

136 

110 

109 

117  . 

1  V/ash„ 
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156 

143 

159 

Nebr , 

185 

179 

i;o  1 

Orcgo  . 

125 

114 

96 

119 

Kan  3, 

262 

210 

205 

227  1 

.  Calif, 

535 

549 

531 

562 

Vo, 

142 

155 

157 

168  1 
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l/.Va. 

65 

64 

60 

65  : 
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1 .281 

uVsT 

l'^'x3B9'' 

10,l'j4  _ 
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lyiiontnly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  availabl( 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  PT.'OiZJCTJON;    Farm  flocks  laid  6p09^tOnO,000  e^^gs  in  /*pril  —  1  per- 
cent Ipgs  thf'.n  in  April  last  year  and  5  percent  below 
the  19^-i-?~51  £vera,t^e,     Ji^^]  pro-'uction  was  belo^'^  that  of  last  year  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  except  the  "nlast  North  Central  v.'V^ere  j  t  was  about  the  sane  and  the 
North  Atlantic  where  it  wss  T  percent  above  l£-.st  y^ar  and  a  record  hiijh  for  the 
month.    Production  was  down     percent  in  the  South  Central,  2  percent  in  the  West 
and  1  percent  in  the  ''^est  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States »     Hgg  production 
for  the  first  ^  months  of  this  year  was  2  percent  smaller  than  in  these  months  last 
year,  nut  5  percent  above  tn^  aver£,f;e. 

Rate  of  egg  production  durin^^  April  was  l8„l  eggs  per  l:iyer,  compared  v;i  th 
18.0  in  Arjril  last  year  and  the  average  of  17«6  eggs.     The  rate  was  about  the  same 
as  last  year  in  the  East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States c     It  vfas 
up  2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  States-     The  rate  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  was  dovm  2  percent.    Hate  per  layer  on  h::nd  during  the  first 
'i-  months  of  this  year  was  6'-i-j9  eggs,  compared  wi  th  64,3  last  year  ^-nd  the  average 
of  57.5  eggs. 

The  average  number  of  layers  in  the  Nation's  farm  flock  in  April  was 
336,4l5»000  —  2  percent  less  than  in  April  last  year  and  7  percent  below  the  aver- 
ageo    Numbers  of  layers  were  dov/n  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
cept in  the  North  Atlantic  States  where  th'^y  were  up      percent  and  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  where  they  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.     Decreases  were 
6  percent  in  the  South  Central,  U  percent  in  the  V/est  North  Central,   2  percent  in 
the  West  and  1  percent  in  th'^  South  A.t]  antic. St£  tes* 

The  decrease  in  layers  ■^rom  April  1  to  Hay  1  v/as  5  percent j  the  same  as  last 
year.    The  average  decrease  is  6  percent. 


Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  May  1  are  oetimatod 
at  379,875fOOO,  only  slightly  below  a  year  ago,  but  11  percent  below  the  average. 
Young  chicken  holdings  on  May  1  were  be]ov/  last  year  in  the  South  Central,  North 
Atlantic  rnd  .East  North  Central  States  -''here  the  decreases  were  5  percent,  3  Ppt^ 
cent  anc'  1  percent  respectively ^,    Young  chicken  numbers  increased  9  percent  in  the 
Wpst,  ^  percent  in  the  Souti':  Atlantic  and  v;ere  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the 
West  Nnrth  Central  States. 

ISNS  AunTO  PUILETS  OF  LAYING  AirE,  CHICKS  Am  YOUNCt  CHICK.ENS 
 AND  EGGS_I/ID  P-:H  100  LAYERS_CN  FAiiKS  ,_MAY_1  


Year 


South 


South 

Atlanti.c_;  _.Centralj  l^'Z"!.'^."  :_  St^-tes  


1942-51  (AvJ 

1952 
1953 


•  Forth  '  Jii,  North  : '■'/North  J 
 :  Atlantic  ;  _C^niral_j  Central  j 

ESNS  A-NL  RTLLETS  CF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS,  Ku;Y  1 
Thousands 
68,9^-^4     103,314  32,799 
64,790       89,867  3^:507 


*  Western  * 


United 


46,999 
55,2^8 
57 V 183 


65,120 


88,052 


32.  2l6 


66.936 
56,477 
53,006 


1942-51  (..V,) 

1952 

1953 

1942-51 (Av, ) 
1952 

1953  


CHICKS         YCUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS,  MAY  1 
Thousands 


32,794 
33,741 
32,983 


55,002  84,688     120,305     47,044  87,679 

60,353  87,674       92,806      41.108  69,484 

58,727  86,531_      92^.9'^9     42;908  65,939 

EGGS  L^ID  rm^.  100  LAYERS  ON  FAR^S,  MAY  1 

,  ,  Numaor 

6o„5  60.5         61:6        5'^c7  56cl 

59o7  61,7  63;4        57,'^  57,2 

iB^2   60^.9  63^.2  57:1  57^9  6i.ii-  _ 
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31,590 

30,117 
32,831 

60c0 
61.3 


351,786 

332,630 
328.  560 


426,308 
381,542 
3*79;  875 

59  0  5 
60.6 

60^2  
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Prices  received  hy  farnerf?  for  efigs  in  niid~April  averaged  ''5.5  cents  per 
dozen,  corapared  with  ■v-!«7  cents  in  mid-March  and  35e2  cents  in  A-.ril  a  year  ago^ 
Markets  on  shell  ergs  v/ere  steady  to  firm  durin^^:  April,    Price  chani'.'es  were 
irregular,  hut  the  trend  was  hif-her.     The  mid-April  average  price  was  the  hiv^'hest 
of  record  for  that  time  of  year. 

Producers  received  on  average  of  27»2  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid— /''■pril,  compared  with  27,5 
cents  in  mid~March  and  26^2  cents  in  ^pril  last  year.    Farm  chickens  averaged  25,1 
cents  and  commercial  broilers  28^:1  cents  compared  with  24,0  cents  and  27,1  cents, 
respectively,  in  mid~April  last  year.    Live  poultry  markets  were  irreg^xltr  on 
young  chickens  during  April,     Hons  were  firm  until  late  in  the  month  when  a 
weaker  tone  was  evident.     Prices  of  broilers  or  fryers  closed  unchanged  in  some 
markets  to  4  cents  a  pound  lov/er  in  otherSc     Hens  closed  2  cents  lov/er  in  some 
markets  and  up  3  cents  a  pound  in  others, 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-April  averaged  33.3  cents  per  pound  live'  weight,  com- 
pared with  3^c5  cents  a  year  earlier.     Markets  v/ere  steady  to  firm  on  heavy  type 
dressed  and  ready-to-cook  turkeysc     Small  type  turkeys  closed  barely  steady  with 
prices  at  Nev/  York  City  ''-,5  cents  to  5  cents  a  pound  lower  than  a  month  earlier. 

The  average  cost  of  the  United  Stutea  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-^-pril  was 
■'?3o9^  per  100  pounds,  corapared  v/ith  a  year  earlier.    The  ^-iiril  egg-feed 

ratio  was  much  more  favorable  than  a  y^^fir  ago  because  of  hi:  her  eg^r  prices  and 
lower  feed  prices.  The  turkey— feed  ratio  and  farm  chicken-feed  were  also  more 
favorable. 
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Acreage 

Yie?.d 

E'er  acre  : 

Pi'oduction 

State  / 

Harvested  : 

For 

'Average  * 

:Indi-  ; 

Average  • 

Indi- 

AVer age : 

1952  : 

harvest 

1942-51* 

1952 

rcated  : 

1942-51  • 

1952  : 

cated 

•-  —  —*■ 

_125a  _  J 

U.25J  X 

.  .19i3  

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

ii4o 

Of  ^ 

9Q  ("> 

97  0 

1  9  7^ 

1  9  i|,7ii 

W.J. 

68 

80 

9*^  1 1 

PT  1 

X  »  ^  f  X 

2,000 

1  880 

Fa. 

PT  P 
cX  c  ^ 

9^'  < 

PT  (1 

1  R  79R 

XO  J  (  Cxj 

IQ  01  ? 

19  619 

X7  ,  VJX7 

Ohio 

1   QQ  A 

<^ » J)J7 

9?  6 

9it 

P'^  0 

itc;  <Ro 

'^'^  100 
JJ , x^^ 

^8  47*1 

Ind. 

X,  JpH-U 

•1-7  0  r 

9it  n 

Pit  0 

9R  AR'^ 

t6  q6o 

36  960 

111. 

X»JOO 

X  y  OXv 

-1- ,  77X 

1  R  R  • 

9T  0 

9P  0 

9h  R70 

it!  6^0 

itT  RO  9 

Mcho 

1  mfl 

X 

1  ij.H6 

Pii  7 

pt;  0 

?6  Oil-'? 

t6  44o 

37  1  ^0 

l/is. 

^7 

97  L 
He 

9it 

99  11 

6lfl 

VJJO 

^^inn, 

7  D 

xy  »•+ 

Pd  n 

9(1  O 

X  1  (J  ^VJ 

1  200 

1  900 

lov/a 

T  Q  9 

x;jD 

1  Q  it  . 

99  n 

1  c  (1 
X  re  0 

toe 

J.  f  CkjC 

1    1 QQ 

X,  DJX 

XDo  J 

99  0 

1  A 

PI  ORl 

26  ?7R 

S^Q   '\  <R 
^7  ,  j;)0 

S.Dale, 

joy 

XT  c  <- 

X  Ur»  U 

11  < 

it  0^7 

_p  ,7vjH' 

'\  Q90 
.J ,  77'J 

X7  s  D 

99 

1  A  0 
X  Ot  U 

71  PQit 
(  X ,  <:.7'+ 

Q7  AQ^i 
7  f  »  ^7^ 

Al   1 1 A 

UX  ,  X  _j  u 

Kans. 

i.Hf  t  0+7 

xU,5H'r 

PI  I) 

dX  •  <J 

11  0 
XXe^ 

lo*?  90*; 

107  6PQ 

1 1  A  (117 

XX  VJ,  VJ  X 

Del. 

50 

1  R  R 

XOo  0 

91  n 

CX  0  "J 

10  0 

X  1  X  v>r 

1   21 R 

1   0  Ait 

X  ,  VJ  v>r 

J-7t  J 

90  < 

90  i  ) 

^  171 

it  QRO 
•t  ,  7OVJ 

Va» 

3J9 

17  6 

91 

1  R  0 

7  Ait4 

7  ^QO 

A  1 0  9 
0,  XVJ  c 

U.Va, 

7R 

Ox 

1  7  Q 

xr  •7 

91  0 

9(  1 

1  pAd 

X  ,  t-tAJ 

1  9<0 

w.c. 

X  O.  X 

91  f) 
'-X  5U 

99  0 

6  R<^0 

fl  T1  6 
0,  JXD 

A  ROO 

0 ,  OVJW 

C\JJ 

XO*r 

xo*!' 

Tii  6 

PO  0 

X7 

6ftO 

T  itoA 

Ga« 

^  At 

XJU 

14  U 

1  Q  V\ 

10  0 

P  1  PO 

?  it7n 

0  AAr> 

^  ,  UVA/ 

2y. 

x;j»  J 

90  0 

iR 

it  600 

'T'  ,  V.AJ  VJ 

'^9R 

Tenn, 

cxx 

1  it  0 

Xt  ■>  u 

1  Q  0 
X7e  V 

X  U. 

4  IRR 

4  OOQ 

it   ^^9  9 

%jy  ^ 

Ala. 

1^1- 

J." 

11 

1^„  6 

20  nO 

212 

209 

300 

Miss« 

10 

9 

21 

21,6 

2600 

25c0 

222 

525 

Ark. 

26 

22 

40 

13  0  7 

18,0 

17.0 

363 

396 

680 

Okla^ 

5,324 

5,790 

5.616 

13.0 

13,5 

11,0 

70,810 

107,115 

61,776 

Tex, 

4,650 

3,011 

2,559 

12o3 

11«5 

9.0 

59.088 

34,626 

23,031 

Hont , 

1,351 

1,601 

1.345 

20  08 

18,0 

.  16.0 

28,0  66 

28,818 

21,520 

Idaho 

758 

865 

735 

24o7 

22.5 

21.5 

18,606 

19,462 

15,802 

212 

312 

•-  .303 

19.7  ■ 

I60O 

17.0 

4,194 

4,992 

5,151 

Colo, 

1,942 

3,040 

2,523 

18,9- 

17,5 

16,5 

36,032 

53,200 

41 , 630 

F ,  1  .ex. 

327 

114 

153 

9o9 

5.5 

5.5 

3,542 

62? 

842 

Ariz, 

25 

23 

22 

23o2 

26.0 

24.0 

589 

598 

528 

Utah 

265 

332 

329 

19,5 

14.0 

13.0 

5.093 

4,648 

4,277 

lev. 

5 

5 

5 

27.7 

20,0 

27,0 

138 

100 

135 

T/ash, 

1,834 

2,530 

2,075 

27»9 

28o5 

27.0 

51,069 

72,105 

56,025 

Oreg« 

719 

949 

902 

26^2 

28.0 

27.0 

18,794 

26,572 

24,354 

Calif, 

584 

(h7 

556 

18.5- 

21,0 

18.0 

10,799 

13,587 

10,008 

U,S,     45.249     50,348      44,526     17-6     20,9      16,4    797,237  1,052,801  729,384 
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'lllllltllMlllii 


iiiitiintnxiiiMi 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiianuiiuiiiiiitMitiiiiintii 


RYE 


State 


Harvested 

—  — •         t<  nr 

'Averafre : 


Average 


1952 


harvest 

1953 


119^2-51 ■ 


1952 


Indi- 
cated 
1953 


;Average 
19^2-51 


Production 


1952 


Indi- 
cated 

^  OCT 


Thousand  acres 

Pushel  s 

Thousand  "bushels 

11.  Y.  ' 

J.  I 

Q 
7 

17.9 

19,5 

2O0O 

256 

176 

160 

N.  J.  ■ 

1^ 

8 

Q 

y 

17o5 

18,5 

13,5 

'•jj 

l^i-S 

166- 

Pa, 

28 

12 

15-1 

17.0 

l6c0 

TJ.  { 

20^ 

24o 

Ohio 

38 

•  15 

17 

16  c  5 

17.5 

17.5 

623 

262 

298 

Ind» 

73 

13. .1 

?'f,0 

l^^oO 

951 

•  658 

700 

111, 

50 

33 

■  36 

12,7 

l^oO 

lircO 

639 

'■  504 

Hich. 

63 

50 

13.8 

l^i-.O 

1^>,0 

372 

630 

700 

V/is.  • 

97 

58 

11.3 

11.5 

11.5 

1,097 

667 

529 

Minn. 

161 

129 

116 

13.8 

13*5 

l^^.O 

2  J  263 

1,7^1-2 

1,624 

Iov;a  ■ 

13 

7 

•  9 

I4c6 

15  c5 

15.0 

196 

108 

135 

lio  • 

39 

25 

■  30 

11.3 

12.0 

12.0 

ii-33 

300 

360  • 

H.Dai:. 

296 

150 

212 

12  e3 

10.5 

10.0 

3,808 

1.575 

2,120 

S 'Dak. 

^1-20 

287 

270 

12o5 

lleO 

9.0 

5,350 

3.157 

2,430 

ilelDr, 

310 

170 

150 

10,2 

10.0 

8.0 

3,289 

1,700 

1,200 

Kans, 

67 

i^O 

10.5 

11,0 

•  9.5 

710 

462 

330' 

Del. 

17 

\h 

21 

13.7 

lif.O 

l^;-.0 

232 

196 

294' 

Md. 

17 

13 

1^ 

li^o6 

15.5 

15.0 

2A'-5 

202 

210  • 

Va, 

29 

16 

15 

13.7 

I5o0 

15.0 

39^ 

2^0 

225  • 

W.Va. 

3 

2 

1 

12,9 

13  »5 

1^.0 

^{•2 

27 

14 

N.  C, 

26 

15 

18 

12,0 

15.0 

15.0 

303 

225 

270 

s.c. 

12 

7 

8 

■9.9 

lle5 

11.5 

120 

80 

92. 

Ga. 

8 

7 

9 

9.0 

10.5 

10.5 

72 

74 

94 

K7. 

29 

21 

26 

13ol 

13.5 

ls-,0 

382 

284 

364 

Tenn, 

28 

20 

29 

10.1 

11  oO 

11.0 

285 

220 

319 

Okla, 

63 

115 

93 

7.9 

8,0 

6.0 

519 

920 

558 

Tex, 

2^ 

27 

3^1- 

806 

•  3.0 

9.0 

202 

<  216 

306 

Mont. 

21 

6 

6 

12e0 

lOoO 

9.0 

262 

60 

54 

Idaho  ' 

3 

13.0 

1^^,0 

■  G\ 

52 

42 

V/yo , 

11 

5 

5 

10,3 

9.0 

10.0 

iiy 

•  45 

50 

Colo. 

62 

27 

•  2if 

9.1 

3.0 

8.0 

602 

216 

192 

IT.  Hex. 

7 

^ 

'  3 

3,8 

10.0 

6.5 

•  40 

20 

Utah 

8 

6 

6 

9.8 

8.5 

8o5 

76 

51 

51 

Wash. 

18 

10 

5 

11«6 

lO.O 

9.0 

206 

100 

45 

Qreg, 

28 

21 

22 

1-^,2 

15.0 

li^.O 

380 

315 

308 

Calif, 

10 

8 

8 

12^0 

lloO 

117 

96 

38 

U.S. 

2,108 

1.3B5 

1 ,  '-^08 

12,2 

11.5 

10,3 

25,837 

15,910 

15.142 
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HAY  :  ALL  HAY  s  PASTURI'] 


C.ondi.ti^on  Majr  1 

■,_  Sfcocks^^ 

on  farijis 

av  1  „° 

 Cgndit 

io.n__I'[^^l^ 

State  ;  Average  i 

1952  ' 

1953 

;  Ave:  age 
-„1,?42"5.1_ 

:  1952  ; 

i9:)3 

Average : 
.  .1242-511 

1952 

T  OCT 

Percent 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

i-Mne 

90 

91 

91 

128 

159 

157 

88 

92 

91 

90 

y  J 

92 

47 

52 

59 

88 

93 

93" 

vt.. 

91 

Qll 

96 

201 

183 

88 

92 

92 

Q 

oh. 

96 

DO 

42 

91 

93 

97 

R  T 

91 

nil 

88 

5 

5 

5 

87 

93 

86 

Connc 

89 

96 

96 

50 

40 

40 

86 

96 

94 

ilcYc. 

85 

88 

90 

783 

795 

83 

88 

'89 

1m  Jo 

88 

60 

61 

Oc. 

yu 

AR 
00 

Pao 

86 

90 

90 

534 

602 

83 

89 

QQ 
00 

Olii  0 

85 

90 

90 

496 

392 

331 

84 

90 

0  ri 

87 

Indo 

^ 

90 

89 

400 

318 

301 

34 

90 

88 

Illo 

84 

90 

85 

746 

758 

711 

83 

90 

84  ■ 

86 

92 

90 

679 

495 

82 

91 

88 

l/iSo  2/ 

87 

91 

88 

1  „  183 

2.055 

2,042 

84 

91 

85  ■ 

Ivlinno  Zj 

82 

92 

88 

772 

969 

1,048 

80 

91 

85 

I  ov/a 

84 

92 

88 

1-057 

1,459 

1,232 

83 

92 

84 

MOo 

84 

89 

84 

737 

623 

481 

81 

86 

80 

iT,,Dako  2/ 

80 

83 

^  .y 

69 

609 

462 

591 

76 

77 

64 

S^lDako  2/ 

83 

92 

82 

680 

■  652 

&a 

80 

91 

74 

Hetro  2/ 

85 

93 

82 

717 

985 

721 

81 

91 

75 

85 

87 

72 

383 

329 

163 

82 

88 

66 

Delo 

85 

95 

90 

14 

11 

11 

84 

92 

88 

I.'d, 

82 

91 

89 

90 

68 

59 

82 

90  ^ 

89 

Va, 

84 

89 

89 

246 

148 

211 

84 

87 

85 

83 

88 

Si 

151 

147 

119 

80 

86 

79 

82 

84 

87 

284 

230 

292 

83 

84 

85 

Sr,C., 

76 

8? 

?8 

102 

70 

76 

78 

86 

77 

rO 

0'+ 

82 

105 

80 

85 

83 

■  7Q 

-79 

73 

JL7 

1  9 
J-r 

13 

77 

81 

80 

A< 
0^ 

0  u 

86 

^Oy 

21  ^ 

0 

230 

83 

87 

83 

Tpnn 

Willi  ^ 

(y 

86 

T  C  A 

35° 

loj 

168 

84 

81 

86 

AT  Q 

mo 

78 

82 

84 

171 

107 

80 

82 

32 

85 

s  s  3 

73 

79 

83 

172 

93 

72 

82 

82 

86 

80 

83 

80 

219 

123 

62 

83 

83 

82 

Lac 

80 

8/ 

86 

44 

38 

34 

83 

89 

85 

UKiao 

78 

X  ro 

ij?-? 

117 

78 

83 

69 

^y 

Tex  J 

77 

79 

77 

2/1-7 

146 

197 

77 

76 

68 

Monto  2/ 

.  85 

90 

31 

596 

236  , 

516 

81 

88 

71 

Idaho  2/ 

88 

94 

92 

268 

182 

291 

84 

90 

86 

IJyo.  27- 

89 

84 

86 

252 

151 

212 

86 

85 

75 

ColOo  2/ 

87 

93 

87 

308 

203 

387 

83 

90 

75 

HcMex,  2/ 

84 

88 

81 

55 

21 

A  y 

36 

73 

70 

63 

Ari  Zc 

89 

92 

90 

51 

57 

81 

80  ■ 

91 

77 

Utali  2/ 

89 

94 

89 

i"l 

72 

249 

85 

91 

78 

Hev,. 

86 

95 

88 

'86 

83 

114 

81 

95 

86 

Uash,  27 

87 

90 

91 

192 

143 

2f.9 

83 

86 

89 

Orego  2/ 

89 

92 

92 

203 

124 

231 

86 

90 

88 

Calif.  2/ 

84 

.  ...91 

81 

29  Q 

_  _ 

_  267 

 78  _ 

38 

74 

U,Sc_  _ 

84 

89 

ll5_ 

Z.  1514^" 

.  ^14,958  „ 

l4>23i 

82 

87 

80 

l/Average  includes 

tame  hay  condition  1942-46,  all 

hay  cor 

dition  1947-51,  e::cept 

for  States  footnoted  2] ^ 


2/Tame  hay  condition.-. 
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TOavCCO  BY  STATES,  1951  MTD  1952  (Revised) 


State 

\         Acr  eage 
•  _ 

harvested  [ 
—  _     . .  _ 

Yield  per  acre 

1  Production 



:  1951 

 1  1952 

_1S51 

:  1952 

:  1951 

:  1952 

Mass  „ 

6  J  800 

Acres 

Ponnd  9 

Thousand 

pomds 

6s 000. 

1,545 

1,530 

10,505 

9,178 

Comit, 

16,900 

17,300 

1,378 

1,432 

23,281 

24,778 

I'.Y, 

300 

200 

1,400 

1^300 

420 

260 

Pa, 

34,900 

23,500 

1,610 

1,550 

56,195 

36,428 

Ohio 

18,900 

m,700 

1,387 

1,514 

26,222 

29,835 

Ind. 

10  800 

11,000 

1,282 

1,417 

13,850 

15,588 

V/is^ 

15,500 

15,100 

1,477 

1,450 

22,889 

21,895 

Minn, 

300 

300 

1;300 

1,300 

390 

390 

MOo 

5,000 

5,000 

800 

1,320 

4,000 

6,600 

Kans, 

100 

100 

920 

1,190 

92 

119 

Md, 

53,000 

51,000 

785 

775 

41,605 

39,525 

Va. 

136,500 

137,400 

1,295 

1,348 

176,788 

185,153 

v;.Va, 

3,100 

;i,300 

1,380 

1,410 

4,278 

4,653 

747,200 

747,000 

1,338 

1,229 

999,725 

918,250 

132,000 

132,000 

1,330 

1.310 

175,560 

172,920 

u-a. 

113, 100 

112,100 

1,225 

1,115 

137,361 

125,035 

Fla, 

26  J  600 

26,700 

1,218 

1,141 

32,392 

30,458 

Ky, 

348,800 

350,200 

1,324 

1,365 

461,930 

478,195 

Tenn, 

110,100 

114,200 

1,301 

1,356 

143,214 

154,827 

Ala, 

600 

600 

1,050 

980 

630 

588 

La^ 

 400 

  300   

_  660 

  600  _ 

  264  _ 

 180 

-  1,ZV9,900  ' 

  1,773,000   

1;310 

  1,272 

2,331,591 

2,254,855 

State 

!      Season  avera£,e  or  ice  per  lb, 
:  received  oy„farraers 

Value 

of  production 

:             1951  : 

.1952   1  _ 

I  I  19511  "  I 

I-'I  ~  I  I  19521 

Cent 

s 

Thousand 
7,332 

dollars 

Mag  s  , 

69c8 

89,2 

8,190 

Conn, 

92,4 

114,0 

21,504 

28,161 

iI,Y, 

23,8 

22,5 

100 

58 

Pa, 

19o0 

25a 

10,687 

9,156 

Ohio 

42  ,.,6 

43^6 

11,159 

13,003 

Ind, 

47„8 

45^8 

6,620 

7,139 

WiSo 

28.7 

26,8 

6,577 

5,866 

Minn, 

22„0 

23, .0 

86 

90 

Ho„ 

51,7 

53  ,.0 

2,068 

3,498 

Kans  , 

50^0 

42,0 

46 

50 

Md, 

44,,  8 

1/ 

18,639 

17,707 

Va, 

52.2 

49,9 

92,289 

92,325 

V/.Va, 

52:5 

53^8 

2,246 

2,503 

rl.C. 

53,5 

49^9 

534,930 

458,400 

S.G» 

50^6 

51,9 

88,833 

89,745 

Ga, 

47,0 

50o3 

64,500 

62,931 

Fla. 

72,3 

70,7 

23,422 

21,519 

Ky. 

49,3 

49,1 

227,544 

234,956 

Tean, 

50.5 

46,9 

72,295 

72,646 

-ila< 

47,0 

47.0 

296 

276 

La^  

l/Sales 

  60^0  . 

  51^1  

to  date  InsuiT iciont  to 

56  oD.         „   15a  101 

_50,Q.  1,191,331   1,128,320 

establish  prifc-- evaluated  at  1951  crop  average  price, 
«•  20  ~' 

I  I 


|ii>  -P  I 
?J  o 

.O         f-i  .  I'J 

Jh  CTi  O 

I  I 


Hinoc\ia>^'T"^r-i^cn|n 
cvjr~crir-iOf^"^oc\JcvjHi^ 

iH  CVi  CJ  .  r-1 

I 

H^cocpOrotnOHcnrHCVj 
CM  ^  r~  rH     CO  v£>  CM  m  o!0 
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 ^  ^  „2i9lFjhJl^h^:.}- 

 —  J' _ciTRus   '2 

Crop  '_  Prciducjbi^n_l/  


and 

State 

I 

Average 
19^1-50 

;  1950 

;     1951  ; 

«   ■  • 

Indicated 

1952 

ORANGES : 

Thousand 

boxen 

California,  all 

, 6^0 

45  p  210 

38,410 

44,000 

Navels  and  Miscellaneous 

17,779 

14,610 

12,600 

16,000 

Valencias 

29,861 

30,600 

25,810 

28,000  . 

Florida„  all 

49 , 9^0 

67,300 

78,600 

74,800 

Early  and  Midseason  1/ 

27,110 

36,800 

43,800 

42,300 

Valencias 

22.830 

30j  500 

34,800 

32,500 

Texas,  all 

3,<^2i 

2,700 

300 

1,000 

Early  and  Midseason  2_/ ' 

2,  280 

1,800 

200 

700  . 

Valencias 

1,3^1 

900 

100 

300 

Arizona,  all 

992 

1,400 

730 

850. 

Navels  and  Miscellaneous 

2/ 

510 

6'^0 

350 

400 

Valencias 

/i83 

750 

380 

450 

Louisiana,  a,ll 

314 

100 

50.. 

50 

5  States  4/ 

102,502 

116,210 

118^0^0 

120^700 

Total  Early  and  Midseason  5/ 

47 , 99  2 

54,160 

57,000 

59,450 

Total  VaTencias 

51 5 

62,250 

61^090 

6u2iO 

TAiTOERHJES: 

Florida 

4^100 

4^800 

4,  ^00 

4^900 

All  oranges  and  tan^'.-erines : 

5  States  4/ 

10^,602 

121,710 

122_^590 

125_,_600 

GRAPEFEUIT: 

Florida,  all 

28,l40 

33 ^ 200 

36,000 

32,500 

Seedless 

12,490 

15*800 

17,700 

17,000 

Other 

15,650 

17; 400 

18,300 

15.500 

Texas,  all 

16,772 

7,500 

200 

400 

Arizona,  all 

3,344 

3,150 

2,l40 

2,700 

California,  all 

2,966 

2.730 

2,160 

2,350 

Desert  Valleys 

1,175 

1,160 

630 

750 

Other 

1,292 

.1:^7-0 

 1.^510  

 1^600  

^■  States  V 

51, 222 

46 ,58.0 

40j.500 

37^950 

LEMONS : 

California  4/  • 

I2,6l4 

13,450 

;12,800 

12,400 

LIMES:    ■  • 

Florida  4/  204  280  260  320 

_  W^Z  1  lorecas_t_of  1953_cr.o£  Florida  lime_s  ;  2^0  

l/acason  begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shewn  and  ends  yith  the  completion  of  hpjrvest  the 
folTovang  year.     In  Ci  lifornir  picking  usually  extends  from  nhoiit  0':t,  1  to  Ice,  31  of  the  follovr- 
ing  ycarr,     In  ether  States  the  se?ison  begins  aboi't  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  enrly  summer,  except  for 
Florida  liraen,  harvest  of  v;hich  usually  starts  about  A-.ril  1.     F'jr  sc.r.e   Jtf^tes  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donpted  to  ch^irity,  uniiarvested,  f=.nd/or  not  utilized  on 
account  cf  economic  conditions. 

_^Iiicludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/Licludes  the  follovdng  quantities  of  T.-.mple  oranges  fl,000  boxes);  1950  -1,100;  1951  -1,700; 
1953  -1.7C0r 

4/Wct  content  of  box  varieso     In  Calif,  and  Arisona  the  anoroximate  average  for  oranges  is 
77  ib.  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  B8  lb.  for  Caiifomir  grapefruit  in  other  areas; 
in  Florida  and  other  Sbates,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb#  and  grapefruit  80  lb.;  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb. 

5yin  California  and  Arizona,  Nivels  and  1-liscellaneous. 
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miiii  itDMiiliiiiiiiiiiMdiiiiiiiiiiitMi  III  iiii*,Miiiiiii«nimtiiii  >>«  Kit  I  >  i  ■  •  i  ii  in  iiinn  1 1  ni  i  ■■  i  i  m  1 1 1  iitnii  mi  •  ii  n  t  ii  it iiiin  ii  iiiti  iiiiitiii  iiiiitiitt  iiirnii)intiifiiiitiutii(itiiii«ittiiiiiitit«Ma«ifuianiu»(ii*i ••<■*••* 


PEACHES 


 ■  ^  . 

J.  ro  Q.U.C  0 10  n  x/ 

—  

1952 

.           i  IIU- 1  U'.l  li  t 



^  1:^2^1  .„  1 

1950 

:       ^^51  ! 

J. .'10 US cuiu  Dusnejo 

1,  r  jJ. 

i»  out) 

1  ,*K;U 

O  t  b  • 

JDU 

ji ,  C.00 

T  1  on 

u-a. 

OiO 

0  /   o  one 

2/  J, 973 

C.J      t,  ,  '+MO 

3,<-20 

Fla. 

59 

li+ 

24 

13 

20 

Ala, 

826 

220 

256 

535 

544 

Wis  So 

596 

183 

255 

432 

54/'- 

Ark. 

1,839 
17^ 

1.650 

1.044 

1,539 

1,732 

Lae 

5^ 

63 

66  • 

145 

0::la. 

^^05 

302 

413 

247 

232 

1.1^2  . 

^72 

696 

346 

1.052 

10  States 

13, 39^^ 

^f,33S 

13,512 

10,663 

12,110 

l/For  some  States  in  certain  ;-eai-B,  production  inciuues  r.ome  ':iui\jitities  uiiharvesteci 
and/or  harvested  but  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions*    In  1^51 »  esti- 
mates of  unharvested  quantities  \,'ere  as  follov;s  (1,000  "bu,):    South  Carolina,  309; 
Georgia,  100. 

^/includes  e;xess  cu,llsf;e  of  harvested  fr^iit  (1,000  bUo):    1951 — South  Carolina, 
366;    Geoi'gia,  100;    1952 — Georgia,  100. 


COiroiTICW  LlAY  1  a~  CI^TaIxI  rTvUIT  A;!D  injT  GiiOFS,  V/ITII  COWPAP.ISC:^ 


Crop 

J^l  

:  Crop 

:  Condition 

iia^  1 

and 

1953 

:  and 

:Avera^7e: 
: 1942-51: 

1952 

State 

:1942- 

-51: 

;  1953 

:  St-'.te 

!  1953 

PEACITi'.S : 

Percent 

:  CR-jlRIlISS-S'./agT : 

Percent 

Colifornia,  all 

84 

82 

75 

:  V/ashint^ton 

73 

67 

66 

Clin^;stone 

85 

82 

77 

:  Oregon 

32 

75 

35 

Freestone 

83 

82 

72 

:CHJa?iniS-C0UK: 

PEAIIS: 

:  washin.;;ton 

86 

81 

89  1 

California,  all 

oO 

84 

66 

Oregon 

86 

37 

95  1 

Bartlett 

81 

85 

66 

unm.  cRcrs: 

Other 

78 

74 

69  . 

California: 

^AP^:' 

Apples,  co.al  crop 

1/7C 

SO 

69  1 

California,  all 

o5 

86 

74  : 

r runes 

7^ 

68 

59  1 

Wine  varieties 

34 

84 

67  : 

ALiiunde 

64 

56 

56 

Tahle  varieties 

86 

67 

•  76  : 

V/al  nuts 

.  C2 

79 

76 

Raisin  varieties 

85 

86 

76  : 

Florida: 
Avocados 
Blueberries 

64 
_  28 

75 
72 

72 
84 

l/Short-tirae  average. 
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3'roo"P,li."TE.D„T7J 


Crop 


CALIFORiaA  APaiGOTS,  CHERRIES,  AM)  PLUMS 

 ...Pn^^JiiLtion  .  .  

.li50  „  _  I  _  „1251  ^        „  19i2_ 
Tons 


Average  ' 
15^^2=51  ^ 


Indie at  ud 


Apricots 
Cherries,  sv/est 
Plums 


201,100             213,000  172,000  158,000  178,000 

29,530             31r000  19;800  39;500  31,000 

31,600         1/77  MiO  1/97,000  53,000  765O00 

i/lncludes  excess  cullase  of  harvested  fruit  (tons)  r    1950,  2,000;  1951,  ^ToOoT 


mPJM  PRODUCTS 

 '^rees,  t.a2ped  J.  Su£ar  made  ij  _  „  ^  ,mad.e.,"lX  ^  


State 

•  Average 

•  Average 

i  i 

• 

Average 

• 

• 
• 

.Li2^2-ii. 

.  1  _1S52  . 

i  1942^1 

5^1252  i 

_li51 1 

1  _1252 

I9i3 

Thou s an d_  tree  s 

Thousand  pounds 

Thoiisarid  gallons 

i-iaine 

135 

128 

7 

11 

8 

22 

29 

15 

Ho 

260 

2if8 

253 

23 

6 

4 

55 

55 

-47 

Vt. 

3,567 

2,900 

2,784 

165 

53 

42 

814 

664 

482 

Mas  s . 

I80 

1^9 

156 

19 

11 

10 

49 

34 

26 

N^Y, 

2,^73 

1,303 

1,677 

76 

31 

20 

556 

415 

276 

Pa. 

394 

klk 

356 

24 

27 

14 

96 

102 

84 

Ohio 

6i+4 

1^66 

419 

4 

1 

1 

162 

145 

126 

Hich, 

>  if58 

2/500 

465 

10 

2/  7 

3 

95 

2/115 

78 

Mis, 

305 

284 

287 

8 

10 

20 

67 

65 

80 

1-3.  nn. 

1/  69 

128 

133 

0 

0 

0 

1/  11 

16 

18 

29 

27 

7 

2 

3 

14 

14 

 15_ 

'1  I8I505I 

.  2/2. .0-5.6 

6,685 

2/l_59  _ 

_  121  _ 

_lj.939.. 

2/1,654 

_  „l^247_ 

l/D( 

Des  not  include  production  on 

nonfarm  '. 

Lands  in 

Somerset 

County, 

I-ia.ine, 

2/Revisedr 

2./Short-time  average^ 
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 KIJY  PROCUCED_PSR_MI.LK  COW  _IN  HERDS  KE:FT_BY  KilPORTSES  l/_ 


State       :   _ 

and         :  Average 
-division  _  ;  1242  ^  51. 


Me, 

N,H. 

Vt,  ^ 

Mass, 

Conn. 

NoY. 

N.J. 

Pa^  _ 

I.Atl. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich, 

EoN.Cc 


16, U 


,7 

,6 
A 
>5 


16, 
18. 
19, 
19. 

22, 
22,8 

-20  c  8  _ 
20  086 
18,2 

17el 

18,6 
21,0 
22,2 
"20,28" 


19^1 

IB, 3 

19o5 
20  oO 
20,8 
21.5 
2/+.  9 


May  1 


Pounds 


1952 

17cl 
19o0 
21.2 

2lo3 

20o5 
24,3 

24o3 
22c8 
22  c  74 
20<,2 
19,8 

19=5 
22,3 

.22.2  _ 


1953 

16.4 
20.4 
21.4 
22,5 
21 08 
25  b6 
24.5 

23^  0_ 

23^58 
21.0 
19.8 
19.6 

23.3 
23^6_ 


22^93 

19.8 

17,6 

19,6 

23.3 

23^5_ 


22, 


Minn.' 

21-0 

23.4 

23  J-- 

24 , 4 

lovra 

18.4 

18-.  6 

18,6 

19.7 

Mo, 

13,5 

no4 

13.9 

14^4 

N,Dak, 

16.3 

17c8 

I9c7 

18,9 

S.Dak, 

l4o7 

15c9 

15.0 

■  16,3 

Nebr. 

17,5 

18.1 

l?o7 

I8c5 

Kans^ 

12 --.O 

17^6 

16.8 

18^ 

W,N.Cent. 

1'?.36 

18^54 

15.12 

19^^. 

Md. 

18,1 

l'^c7 

21^0 

20,4 

Va. 

14,2 

16,1 

16.6 

18,5 

VfcVa. 

12,3 

12.9 

12,9 

12.9 

N,C. 

13o6 

15n4 

li^.7 

15.3 

s.c. 

llc7 

12.0 

n,7 

12.9 

10.1 

lU 

10,2 

10.^6 

S.Atl, 

14^68 

IS, 26 

15^.21 

Ky, 

13,2 

13.3 

13.6 

13.9 

Tenn.  . 

12,7 

13  06 

13,2 

13.5 

Ala, 

lOol 

10,0 

10,4 

10.5 

Miss , 

8.8 

9,5 

8,2 

10.0 

Ark, 

10.0 

10.3 

8.9 

10,6 

Okla, 

12.5 

11,8 

12.8 

14,0 

Tex. 

9.-0 

iia 

10,4 

S,Cerit_2_ 
Mont. 
Idaho 

Colo, 
Utah 
Wash, 
Ore 
Calif 


 11.22  11^21  


_11 -.59  ll^'^il  _ 


_  -20,73 
 12,15_  _ 


24,6 
24^1 

22,12  


  19^12 


1_/Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  totf^l  number  of  nilk  cows" 
(in  milk  or  dry).     Figures  for  New  •'ne-;land  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  com- 
bined returns  from  crop  and  gx-"^'^i^I  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters 
only.     Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are  not  shov/n  separately. 
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aERIL  egg  mODUCTIOH   


State      :iTumber  of  layers  cn: 
and       ch^nd  duria^;,  April  1 


Eg&s  per 
100  layers  1  _ 


 To.tal_e^gs 

Dnrin^.  April 


}Drodiice^d_  

J?:"., -April  inclj^ 


_D_ivisi.on 

J 1952  „ 

_  i953_ 

-1952 

1953_  1 

_  1.952... 

1  _1953 

1  _1952  _ 

1  _1953 

Thousand  s 

i'lumher 

! 

'lillions 

Me, 

3,006 

3, 

,136 

1,734 

1, 

755 

52 

55 

218 

227 

lj972 

2 

,042 

1,794 

,716 

35 

35 

152 

149 

Vt. 

772 

730 

1,938 

1 

,818 

15 

13 

61 

55 

Mass, 

4,062 

4, 

134 

1,824 

i 

809 

74 

75 

312 

327 

R.I. 

478 

478 

1,830 

1 

,755 

9 

8 

37 

36 

Con/i, 

3,122 

3, 

,344 

1,752 

1 

,683 

55 

56 

234 

239 

NoY, 

11,476 

11. 

557 

1,788 

1 

,719 

205 

199 

848 

842 

12,344 

13 

,486 

1,746 

1 

,710 

216 

231 

862 

926 



19j.l46_ 

_l£i 

,896 

lj,8C0 

1 

.809  _ 

 345_ 

 560 

_  lc347  _ 

_  l.±25 

K,Atl,  

56^378_ 

_58 

,803 

_U'?'S4_  _ 

]_ 

.Z55  _ 

_U006_ 

_  1,032 

_  4,071  _ 

_  i,226 

Ohio 

14,613 

14, 

,830 

1,812 

1, 

,842 

255 

273 

1,050 

1,055 

Ind, 

14,464 

14, 

,444 

1,902 

1, 

,914 

275 

276 

1,062 

1,067 

111. 

17,626 

16, 

986 

1,848 

1. 

,857 

326 

315 

1,231 

1,202 

Mich, 

8,470 

8, 

594 

1,800 

1 

,785 

152 

153 

620 

614 

Wis,  

llj.600_ 

_li 

831 

_].j.710  

Z16  _ 

 198_ 

 203 



  809  _ 

 816 

i.,N,Centj. 

66j.773_ 

-66, 

685 

_lj.821_  _ 

1, 

829  _ 

_1jl216_ 

_  1,220 

_  4,772  _ 

_  4,754 

Minn, 

20,354 

20, 

006 

1,776 

1, 

797 

361 

360 

1,464 

1,459 

Iowa 

25,780 

24, 

822 

1,860 

T 

-L. 

,935 

480 

480 

1,871 

1,845 

Mo, 

15,334 

15, 

043 

1,911 

-I 

-l-l 

,899 

293 

286 

1,082 

1,020 

N.Dak, 

3,734 

3 

434 

1,758 

ll 

,827 

66 

63 

230 

224 

S.Uak, 

7,594 

7, 

372 

1,824 

Is 

866 

139 

138 

503 

488 

ebr  , 

10,104 

9. 

560 

1,872 

]. 

,944 

189 

186 

730 

685 

Kan;;^ 

lOj.749 

9 

,897 

■^^.902 

T 

,  956 

204 

194 

771 

701 

W.N,£entj, 

— 

T 
X 

_lj.7o2_ 

_  iiZ07 

— 

fi51 

_  6,422 

Del, 

8t54 

1, 860 

1, 

,  854 

16 

15 

54 

53 

3,118 

3 

,091 

1,788 

1 

,818 

00 

oo 

206 

1  99 

X  Z7  7 

Va, 

6,880 

6, 

,364 

1,776 

1 

,776 

122 

113 

460 

426 

V/.Va, 

2,786 

2, 

,636 

1,872 

,908 

52 

50 

185 

178 

N.C, 

P  4.1  ? 

D 
0  , 

,  0 

^  "71  c 
Lf  f  J.O 

± 

,  1  00 

144 

145 

rJXU 

530 

S.C. 

0  ,  00  f 

0  , 

495 

T  CAA. 

1 

Jl 

,626 

54 

57 

XOCJ 

189 

\J  ,  DOO 

c; 

ij 

,613 

X  ,  DO\J 

X 

,  626 

yx 

ooct 

ocyo 

Fla, 

2  199 

516 

1  7PS 

1 

686 

38 

42 

167 

S.Atl, 

— 

_v52| 

OA/i 

_1^736  

575 

569 

_  2,083  _ 

2,068 

Ky, 

7,302 

7, 

OOD 

1,890 

1 

,  857 

138 

141 

— 

514 

493 

Tenn, 

7,106 

6, 

r*(  ^7  0 

738 

1,695 

1 

,677 

120 

113 

415 

396 

Ala  , 

5,192 

5, 

057 

1,562 

1 

,668 

86 

84 

295 

274 

Mi  s  s , 

4,645 

4, 

,788 

1,563 

1 

,650 

73 

r  KJ 

79 

255 

26^ 

Ark, 

5,064 

4 

,888 

1,728 

1 

,734 

88 

85 

286 

272 

La, 

2,964 

2, 

830 

1,554 

1, 

,593 

•iD 

153 

1 4? 

Okla, 

6,846 

5 

,  881 

1,806 

1 

,872 

110 

481 

407 

Tex,  

18j.l23_ 
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i86 

— 

_lj.746  

1 

,809  _ 

316 

293 

_  1.17.2  _ 

1,037 

s  n  p  n  t 

57^242_ 

- 

-53, 

954 

— 

_U731  

i 

.261  _ 

- 

_  3,571  _ 

Mont, 

Idaho 

1,435 

1, 

356 

1,794 

1, 

,824 

26 

25 

95 

96 

1,400 

1 

386 

1,824 

1 

,842 

26 

26 

101 

104 

''!yo , 

589 

532 

1,812 

It 

,920 

11 

10 

41 

38 

Colo, 

2,250 

1 

960 

1,851 

1, 

,866 

37 

156 

135 

N.Mex, 

722 

682 

lj686 

1 

,818 

12 

12 

47 

45 

Ariz  , 

476 

469 

1,779 

1 

,794 

8 

8 

32 

31 

Utah 

2,386 

2 

,282 

1,791 

1 

,785 

43 

41 

161 

157 

Nev, 

132 

126 

1,845 

1 

,845 

2 

2 

8 

8 

V/ash, 

3,848 

3 

,638 

1,848 

1 

,881 

71 

68 

297 

279 

Orege 

2,916 

2 

,793 

1,914 

1 

,860 

56 

52 

217 

208 

Calif, 

18^.392 

18 

,711 

_1^788 

1 

.788 

329 

335 

1,259 

1,302 

West^  

u,s,  

34:^546 
341^707 

33 
336 

,935 
,415 

_1+812 

1,815 
1,811  _ 

626 
6j.l46 

6]6 
5,094 

2.414 
23,562 

2,403 
23,161 

P7 


